50      ENSURING RAILROAD TANK CAR SAFETY
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FIGURE 2-7 Tank car traffic (originating carloads) by DOT hazard class,
1992 (Bureau of Explosives 1993, 10).

maintain because of the special attention that must be paid to monitoring
the condition of the tank and its safety equipment and the need for
specialized servicing and repair facilities.

Many of the cost factors that distinguish tank cars from other railcars
were recognized by the railroad industry more than 100 years ago. During
the late 19th century, when ICC began regulating railroad transportation,
special provisions were established exempting tank cars from requirements
that railroads make freight cars available to shippers for use in common
carriage. A consequence of this exemption is that railroads own very few
tank cars, even though tank cars account for about 15 percent of the total
freight car fleet (Table 2-7). Nearly all tank cars are owned by shippers or
leased to them by tank car leasing companies.

Though some tank cars are owned by small shippers and investors, most
are owned by large corporations with fleets consisting of hundreds or
thousands of cars. Most of the country's largest oil and chemical com-
panies have extensive private fleets or are the primary customers of tank
car leasing companies. Leasing companies own more than half the North
American tank car fleet. Three of the five largest leasing companies also
build tank cars.